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CONDITIONS. | the daily papers, and that when they 
E = ; | were deposited in his publication at 
The Jocnsat or Tus Tres is printed ona ithe end of the week. curiast , 
handsome snperroval paper and is publisived || eS Oe ee vo 
once a week, ut Foun poutans a year, payable || cold and indifferent, and he was com- 
aati ata | pelled to become the dull and uninter- 
Mitre : | esting echo of intelligence already 
} > spe pelotic + ) ‘ 5 ‘ . . 
All letters relative to the Journal, to be ad- 7 communicated, and like that echo his 
dressed to tiie publishers, | 
| 









Journal was disregarded. 

The difficulty above alluded to, was 
more seriously felt during the re- 
cent session of Congress, when so 
many public documents, official cor- 
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Tre Editor of the Journal, when 
he informs his patrons that they are 
now in possession of the Jast number | 
of that work, if he should affect a} respondences of such interminable 
cold and callous indifference, would’) length, speeches of the members of 
‘lo injustice to his own heart. It is || both houses, executive communica- 
impossible for any man to feel indif- | tions, reports from the various de 
ferent to the success or miscarriage | partments, all of which, if preserv- 
of a work of hisewn hands ; whether || ed, must have been crowded into the 
he has exceeded or fallen short of} space of sixteen pages. It was im- 
public auticipaiion ; it is a part ef) possible even to condense so much 
our nature, it is a cord entwined with | matter in such a narrow space, and 
every fibre of our existence, that a'| no alternative was left than to pre- 
man should feel a tender partiality | sent to our readers a slight and very 
for his own offspring, whether piysi- | imperfect analysis, But even these 
cal, moral, political, or literary ; he || were not the only embarrassments by 
passes in melancholy review over the | which the Editor in the performance 
many hours that he has labored to in- || of his obligations to the public was 
struct or to amuse his readers, and || environed:: In order to give to the 
when he finds that small portion of | pages of the Journal as much diversi- 
eternity denominated time, appropri- | ty as possible, to blend the amusing 
ated to such a purpose has failed of | with the instructive, he was compel- 
success, or even if the event has tran- || led to devote 2 certain portion to the 
scended his most sanguine anticipa- | effusions of the Muse, to lighter read- 
tions, he feels a gloom gathering || ing, to the various wonders found in 
around the heart, when he announces | the two kingdoms of nature and of 
to the werld the termination of his la- | art; and finally, he found himself so 
bors, It was the intention of the Edi- | destitute of space, that he was utter- 
tor to have made the Journal of the |ly unable to fulfill his own anticipa- 
Times the record of passing events; | tions, or the wishes of his patrons.— 
but he very soon found that in such a! 


Further. it was conceived injustice to 
Journal all events were forestalled by our own feelings and to those of our 
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countrymen to speak of great and im- 

portant events, events on which the 

prosperity of the nation is vitally con- 

nected with the cold and neutral for- 

mality of historical analysis. Histo- 
ry may well record the rise and down- 
fall of nations, for she speaks of fal- 
len heroes, or of ruffians—her throne 
is a sepulchre, and she speaks of in- 
animate dust. But for those who are 
in the bustle of the day, who are 
doomed to be living witnesses of the 
freedom or of her chains, who are des- 
tined to act a part, however insignifi- 
cant in this great drama, to speak 
with the cold apathy of history is trea- 
son to living man—-The journalist 
of the day does not address dead bo- 
dies but living men; the sensible 
warm body has not in the language 
of Shakspeare as yet become a knead- 
ed clod. 

On this head we have often heard 
sentiments expressed that can be 
defined by no other name than 
that of cant; they are these, that a 
Public Journal should always be im- 
partial. Now, what is the meaning 
of the word impartial? According to 
modern construction it means this, a 
cold insensibility for our own welfare 
& the welfare of posterity for centuries 
to come; it means that we should be 
destitute of all those affections, sym- 
pathies and attachments that belong 
not only to human, but to brutal na- 
ture ; that we must cherish no sensi- 
bility fer parents, friends, or for coun- 
try—that we must learn to survey 
with indifference, national grandeur 
or national disgrace, national pros- 
perity or national adversity, national 
opulence er national bankruptcy—he 
who can be impartial in this sense of 
the term, is unwerthy not only of the 

name of an American, he does not de- 
serve the appellation of man. Accord- 
ing to this novel logic, the conductors 
of oar public journals are the only 
persons in the whole community who 
are not allowed te express an opinion 
on facts that are daily presented to 


the characters of public men and of 

public measures, may be allowed to 

all mankind, except the Editors of 

our papers. If they venture to state 

what they honestly think on such sub- 

jects, it becomes high treason against 

this law of impartiality, and they are 

condemned without benefit of clergy. 

The historian of an age that has al- 

ready passed while he treads on the 

graves of his progenitors, may as be- 

fore remarked, be allowed such a li- 

cense, but what would be honorable 

in an historian, becomes criminal 

when it is so related by an actor in 

the drama. 

These objections were presented to 

us in limine when we first undertook 
the superintendance of the Journal, 
but we could not have foreseen that 
such ponderous questions would oc- 
cupy the attention of our fellow-citi- 
zens as these, a neglect on the part 
of Congress to establish an uniforin 
system of Bankruptcy—the decision 
of the Supreme Judicial Court that all 
the acts of insolvency passed by the 
Legislatures of the several states, 
were to be denounced as unconstitu- 
tional——that a motion should have 
been introduced for repeating the 
charter of the Bank of the U. States 
—that the conduct of Gen. Jackson in 
the Seminole war was to be applaud- 
ed by the House of Representatives, 
and censured by the Senate; and 
finally, that our territorial jurisdic- 
tion was to be enlarged six hundred 
miles by the annexation of the Flori- 
das, . All these questions seperately 
considered, present a new form and 
face of things; but combined, they 
will and must have a most impor- 
tant bearing on the future views, pros- 
pects, and welfare of America. Influ- 
enced by such considerations, by con- 
siderations of the entire incompetence 
of a weekly Journal of sixteen pages 
to do justice to such important ques- 
tions, he has at length yielded to the 
solicitation of his friends to establish 
a daily paper more competent to do 
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The Morning Chronicle. It is the Edi- 
tors intention in the superintendance 
of this paper, to discuss public men 
and public measures, unfettered by 
the tramels of what has been vulgarly 
denominated party. 

On this subject we wish to speak 
with all possible distinctness, for we 
affect no concealment, and we prac- 
tise none. It is a notorious fact, and 
it manifests a degree of political pru- 
dery to refrain from its avowal, that 
there are no political divisions now 
known in the United States, that were 
formerly recognised by the appropri- 
ate appellations of federal and of de- 
mocratic. The names it must be 
granted still exist, but the substance 
is gone: the terms federal and demo- 
cratic are now used as political watch- 
words, merely to assemble those to- 
gether who formerly fought under 
these distinctive banners, when our 
administration pursued a course of po- 
licy hostile to the policy of Washing- 
ton. At this time, such party discri- 
minations were perfectly just and pro- 
per, because, they designated a dif- 
ference that did actually exist. But 
the fact is now perfectly notorious, 
that our administration are them- 
selves pursuing the policy of the fe- 
deral party. They have abandoned 
their old restrictions on commerce, 
they have exchanged gun-boats for 
frigates and for seventy-fours—they 
have established a national bank, and 
they have in fact sanctioned, confirm- 
ed, ratified, and enlarged the whole 
policy of the federal party. In this 
point of view, it may be said without 
any violence of expression, that Mr. 
Monroe and all the cabinet are fede- 
ralists in the strictest sense of the 
term—if they discard federal men, 
they pursue federal measures. 

The question then occurs whether 
it is consistent, either with pruderice 
or policy for the federal party to re- 
tain with so much pertinacity a name, 
when the thing does no longer exist— 
whether it is expedient to give to their 
political opponents the advantage of 





a name under which they have been 
regularly defeated & driven from pub- 
lic confidence—-under which they have 
been hunted out of all public honors & 
emoluments. The party denominat- 
ed democratic, are sensible of what 
Lord Bacon denominates this van- 
tage ground—while the administra- 
tion are hot in the chase of federal 
measures, they open with a full cry 
upon the federal party. By this mas- 
terly maneuvre, they appropriate to 
their own popularity all the policy of 
the federal party ; they are enabled 
to monopolize a confidence which 
they do not deserve, and to which 
they derive no other claim than that 
of being political converts in the 
strictest sense of the term. How of- 
ten has it been triumphantly announc- 
ed in all the democratic papers of the 
day, that the American character is 
respected both at home and abroad, 
under the superintendence of a de- 
mocratic administration? The fact 
should be thus stated, how much has 
the American character been respec- 
ted both at home and abroad, under 
the superintendence of a democratic 
administration, whe have renounced 
their own, and are now pursuing 
federal policy. This is the true 
state of the case, and the Whole claim 
to public confidence which our admi- 
nistration can have, is that of being 
political converts to federalism, 

Let then this question be soberly put 
to any politician, to those who are ac- 
customed to watch the oscillations of 
party—to those who know how much 
mankind are governed by names, 
what can be lost by the federal party 
if they surrender for once and forever 
their distinctive appellation. “ Call 
arose” (says Shakespeare) by any 
other name, and it will smell as sweet ; 
in plainer language, if this party had 
coalesced and confederated to deprive 
themselves of all influence, they could 
not have devised means more effica- 
cious than by retaining their ancient 
cognomen; of this a stronger and 
more convincing proof cannot be giv- 
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en, than"that their political opponents 
are able to trample on the party, 
while they raise themselves into pow- 
er by pursuing federal measures. Are 
we then to blame if we recommend 
to every member of that party to re- 
rounce this ancient cognomen—to re- 
linquish a standard under which they 
can never fight but with a certainty 
of defeat, as has been amply proved 
by the most abundant experiment! 
No, fellow-citizens, a system morally 
political or literary to be entitl¢d to 
patronage, must be adapted to pre- 
sent times and to present circumstan- 
ces. We do firmly believe, that if 
Washington was himself alive he 
would advise this measure. The po 

licy of the federal party has, it must 
be confessed, survived the odium at- 
tached to their name, and the party 
have by retaining their name suffered 
their political opponents to engross 
‘all the confidence, honors, offices, and 
emoluments, exclusively due to their 
own system of policy. Impressed with 
these ideas, the Editor of the Chroni- 
cle does not hesitate to confess that he 
means to give to the pages of the 


Jatitude ; that he will not consent to 
retain the party cognomen for no 
other purpose than to ensure the tri- 
umph of his adversaries, 

Ou. politics must indeed take their 
peculiar complexion and character 


the genius of our country is appreach- 
ing by towering and alpine strides to 
the summits of human grandeur.” She 
moves in her own might, and in her 
own majesty—She looks as she passes 
upon a savage haunted wilderness, 
and the forests disappear—towns and 


over dens which were lately haunt- 
ed by tigers, and the screams of the 
eagle are succeeded by anthems de- 
voted to the worship of the living God 
—She smites with her wand the wa- 
ters of our inland seas, and they be- 
come instantancously enlivened with 
the snowy wings of commercial enter- 








prize: She speaks, and rivers that 
have wound their course to the ocean 
in solitary grandeur, now intertwine 
their friendly streams *by which a far 
distant people are made friends and 
relatives, an emblem of that eternal 
knot which is to bind this confedera- 
cy together: She smiles, and the pre- 
siding divinities of liberty, and law, 
and literature, and science, and com- 
merce, and agriculture, united hand 
in hand, appear and dispense their 
varied blessings—She frowns, and the 
horizon darkens with storm—-the 
thunder-bolts of war display their daz- 
zling terrors in the firmament—the 
farmer quits his spade and shovel, and 
is, as if by magic changed into an he- 
ro—we hear the neighing of hostile 
steeds, the clash of arms, the shouts 
of victory. and the groans of defeat, 
but the cloud begins to dissipate, and 
by the dim and uncertain light that 
penetrates, we discover the white 
wings of Mercy’s dove, and she bears 
the olive in her beak--instantly our 
heroes are changed into farmers again 


| —the sword is beaten into a plough- 
| share, and the spear into a pruning- 
Morning Chronicle a more extended || 


hook-—he forgets that he has once 
been a warrior, and he cultivates at 
his leisure the very spot of earth that 
so recently resounded with the thun- 
ders of battle. It may be asked by 
foreigners, what far-famed genius has 


| directed the energies of so powerful a 
from the country that we inhabit; 


nation—what splendor of royal or of 
noble ancestry can he derive from 
the archives of heraldry—what stars 
and garters bespangle his person— 
What pomp of tithes emblazon his 


| name—The answer of every Ameri- 


“an is ready—four farmers taken 


| from the bosom of our native soil have 
cities rear their sparkling summits | 


done all this mighty work—these men 


| were converted by the will of the peo- 
| ple from farmers into chief magis- 


trates, and having served out their 
constitutional term they have been 
changed into farmers again, Three 


| of these four are now living, devoting 


the evening of their days to agricul- 
tural or literary pursuits, enjoying all 
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the luxuries of quiet life in the midst | 
of those millions of freemen whose | 
destinies they once commanded. 
These are blessings which amidst all | 
the storms of party it cannot be de- 
nied that we enjoy. If we feel the 
grandeur of the occasion, if we con- 
template the genius of this country 
planting one foot on our inland lakes 
anid the other on the Guiph 
Mexico, touching the Atlantic with 
the right hand, and the Pacific ; 
wiih her left; if we estimate as we 
ought the blessings of freedom in _re- 
serve for anation of such unparalelled 
extent, can we look with a cold and | 
indifferent eye on such a display of | | 
divine muuificence ! 

The question is now fairly to be 
tried on a large and magnificent scale, 
comprehending one of the great divi- | 
sions of the earth that we inhabit, 
whether a republic is a blessing or a 
curse, Whether there is virtue enough 
in the common mass of mankind to 
entrust them with the government of 
themselves. Europe glittering in the 
diamonds of royal magnificenc e, points 
to the fallen republics of Greece and 
Rome, and answers this question in 
the negative. She declares that she 
owes her salvation to the royal dia- 
dems with which she is bespangled : : 





of 





that nothing but crowns and sceptres 
descending from father to son, nothing | 
but the decorations, the gewgaws, the | 
spangles, the stars, the garters, and j 
all the paraphernalia of a profligate | 
nobility can ensure safety to the state: | 
that unless an infant is made a legis. | 
Jater in his go-cart, unless he inherits | 
a legitimate right to govern 
before he inherits a legitimate right 
to govern himself, walews he is allow- 
ed to throw away h’s three-penny | 
whistle and to assume a sceptre, un- | 
less it is proper that he should be 
made a guardian ever millions and 
millions of high born souls, before he 
has himself escaped the guardianship 
of his nurse, unless he is “ rocked and 
dandied into a legislator,” we shall 


' 
otpers, | 











only know the existence of the nation 


by the graves on which we tread. All 
this may be true; but it is at least 
worth an experiment to ascertain the 
truth of such doctrine: it is at least 
worth an experiment to decide the 
question, whether millions of free 
born souls do not know the worth of 
their own liberty, whether they are 
doomed to be slaves because they do 
not know how tu bend the knee in ho- 
aage to a garter. Allow that there 
Is turbulence, and tempest, and dis- 
cord in a popular assembly—allow 
that the passions when highly inflam- 
ed may endanger the state—yet this 
tempestuous liberty—this warm ebul- 
lition of the heart—this political fire 
that sparkles at first, and then spreads 
into a conflagr: ation afterwards, are 
decisive proofs of the native and inhe- 
rent grandeur of free-born man. He 
feels with a jealous sensibility the 
rights with which lie is endewed by 
the great and munificent parent of na- 
ture—he starts at the approach of ty- 
ranny in any shape, and he is ac- 
customed to fight at the polls for his 
candidate, by his vote, as he would 
on the field of battle with his sword, 
against the enemics of his country. 
This stirring, this bustling, or if 
the enemies of a republic please. this 
turbulent liberty, is the distinguish- 
ing property of A:nericans—it inakes 
them meu—it teaches and enforces 
se!" respect in the ficld, or in the cas 
binet—it is a nitrous quality, always 
liable to be inflamed, always liable to 
explosion—it expands the mind, en- 
larges the views, and absolutely co- 
erces a sense of dignity. Let em- 
perors, kings, princes, potentates and 
nobles, point to the gioomy seresity 
of their native plains,—the repose of 
slavery in chains—let them point to 
all this as a proof cf the Loosing? of 
hereditary government—let “the ma 
shew that the will of the monarch is 
the law, and that the people have no 
other right than that of obedience, 
what generous heart. would hesitato 
to confess a preference, if our ene- 
nies please forthe turbulent liberty af 
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America: it is this turbulence that 
stirs a man te action—that secures at 
the very moment when it is thought to 
endanger his freedom—freedom was 
born in a cradle, rocked by whirl- | 
winds and tempests—She is taught | 
from her infancy to despise the downy } 
couch and the voluptuous pillow— |! 
hard has been her fare—spare her | 
diet, and short her repose—but this 
dict, this regimen has given the ever- 
lasting vermilion of health to Aer 
cheek, and a noble lustre to ber eyes. 
It was for the possession of this moun- 
tain nymph that Washington toiled in 
the field and in the cabinet—for this 
he sacrificed the tranquil shades of 
Mount Vernon, and felt in such scenes 
a stormy transport, a joy for which 
he exchanged all the endearing de- 
lights -of social intercourse, all the 
sanctities of home, and for which died 
with a benediction upon bis lips. 





From the London Sunday Monitor, Nov. 29. 

INTERESTING NARRATIVE. 
WE insert the following interesting 
particulars of the rescue of a boy, 
who was cast upon a rock near the 
mouth of Kingsale harbor, during the 
wreck of a vessel in which he was a 
passenger :— 
The praise-worthy exertions of the 
sovereign of Kingsale, assisted by se- 
veral other gentlemen to rescuc the 
unfortunate lad or to convey provi- 
sions to him, were ineffectual, the 
boats having been reluctantly obliged 
to retire, and leave the unfortunate 
lad for the second night upon this de- 
solate rock, without food or shelter, 
and with all the fearful anticipation 
that, before morning, cold and hun- 
ger would terminate his existence.— 
As they retreated he was seen col- 
lecting in a particular spot (a kind of 
cavern) a quantity of weeds with the 
intention of making a bed, and pick- 
ing from the earth some wild vegeta- 
bles, with which the rock abounds, 


further observation while thus em- 
ployed. 
Reluctant to suffer such an interval, 
as between night and morning to pass 
without making a new effort in behalf 
of the boy, at eleven o’clock at night, 
Mr. Gibbon’s whale boat was the se- 
cond time manned and attempted to 
get out, but could not succeed.—In 
the morning, long before day, she 
again started with Lieuts. Bevan and 
Naton, of the royal navy, and John 
Heard Isaac, Esq. and rowed towards 
the island, but with no hope of reach- 
ing it, as the sea and wind were still 
higher than on either of the two pre- 
ceding mornings, and the scene alto- 
gether more terrific. ‘The worst ap- 
prehensions were entertained for the 
boy, who had been then two days and 
two niglits on the rock without any 
other food than the wild vegetables 
which it yielded. Those fears, how- 
ever, were in some degree relieved, 
when he was again seen from the boat 
moving about; but hope derived no 
support from the aspect of the mor- 
ning, which promised a bad and stor- 
my day. After renewed but fruitless 
efforts to gain any point of the island, 
the whale-boat was obliged to return 
to Kingsale, which it reached about 
twelve o’clock, after having been se- 
veral times in imminent danger of 
swamping. Here a most interesting 
scene took place ; the crew of an A- 
merican vessel, the Dryad, which was 
undergoing some repairs in the dock- 
yard of Messrs. Gibbons and Co. vo- 
luntecred to go out in the whale-boat, 
and make an effort to rescue the boy. 
Their services were gratefully accept- 
ed, and they swore they never would 
return if they did not succeed. They 
then proceeded to make an experiment 
by firing a musket ball, with a rope 
|| attached to it, which was found to con- 
vey it with ease as far as they consi- 
dered would be necessary, and thus 
provided they proceeded to sea. 

In the mean time the boats from 





and which he was observed to eat.— 
A fog suddenly concealed him from 





Oysterhaven got into activity, and 
they could be seen for three hours 
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in succession, contending with, but 
scarcely living.in, the breakers at 
the base of the rock. As the situa- 
tion of the boy became more hopeless, 
their exertions increased, and their 
desperate daring was more visible.— 
It is impossible that he could have 
survived another uight, and the know- 
ledge of this circumstance seemed to 
infuse new resolution in the hearts of 
the men.—Two boats were for a long 
time seen supporting each other in the 
perilous undertaking, yet they were 
frequently concealed for minutes to» 
gether in the dip of the sea, or in the 
surge of the breakers. The day was 
then far advanced, and to those who 
were on the coast provided with glas- 
ses, and who could see what was go- 
ing forward, there appeared as little 
hope of relieving the boy as on the 
preceding day, and his fate seemed 
inevitable. They did not know, how- 
ever, the resolution which the crews 
seemed to have formed, cither to suc- 
ceed or perish, and the interest of the 
scene was excited into intense agita- 
tion, when one of the men, a brave 
and dauntless fellow, named Jack 
Carty, the owner of one of the Oys- 
terhaven boats, was observed to be 
tying a rope round his body, and ina 
few minutes to throw himself with the 
most fearless intrepidity into the 
surge, in which his boat could not 
live. The sensation which prevailed 
cannot be described; all attention was 
now turned towards this heroic fellow, 
and the suspense was unutterable un- 
til he was seen clinging to, and occa- 
sionally climbing the cliffs, where an 
immense sea had left him, He suc- 
ceeded in mounting beyond the reach 
of the spray, and was seen most ac- 
tively employed in assisting the poor 
boy, who was in a completely ex- 
hausted state of mind and body, and 
who could with difficulty descend to 
where his preserver beckoned him.— 
At length he reached him, and Jack 
Carty proceeded to invest his body 
with the rope which he had taken 
from his own, and then performed 








the duty of ushering him to the spot 
where he had himself been thrown, 
where he consigned him to the waves. 

Doubt and anxiety were again pain- 
fully excited while the men in the 
boats were drawing him through the 
breakers and seas, through which he 
must pass, before his safety could be 
said to be insured ; but both were dis- 
sipated when he was seen taken in 
over the gunnel, which was announces 
ed by three cheers by the men in the 
boats. During these few moments of 
agitation, the intrepid Jack Carty; 
who remained on the island, was for- 
gotten ; but the boy’s safety being 
known, all eyes were turned to the 
former, and he was distinctly seen sit- 
ting down with the utmost composure 
on the point of a rock, waiting for 
his own chance of being released.— 
This happily, was not long accom- 
plishing; a rope was flung on the 
cliffs, and Jack more adroit than his 
predecessor on the Island, soon seiz- 
ed and tied it round his waist and 
shoulders. Notwithstanding the pe- 
rils of the scene, it was almost whim- 
sical to see this fine fellow collecting 
the boy’s and his own clothes, which 
he deliberately tied up in a bundle and 
put under his arm, and then descend- 
ing to the most favorabie spot, he 
watched his opportunity, and threw 
himself inte the sea, from which in 
the course of about five minutes, he 
was released by his companions, who 
signified his safety by loud cheers, 
which were returned from those parts 
of the land where they could be heard. 
It was exactly half past two e’clock. 
The whale boat with the American 
crew, arrived almost at the moment 
Carty had got into his boat, but they 
Were in sight some time before, and 
were seen rowing in the most un- 
daunted manner, in the heavy sea, 
and almost in the surge, ckesing the 
most accessible point of the Island.— 
Upon learning the safety of the boy, 
they gave three cheers, and returned 
to Kingsale, scarcely less entitled to. 
publig gratitude than if they bad been 
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the instrument of preservation. Other 
boats also arrived at the moment, ig- 
norant of what had occurred, but all 
determined to make a similar effort. 





From the.Rhode-Island American. 
FALLS OF NIAGARA. 
The following vivid description of this 








wonderful cataract, and the surround-| 
ing scenery, is extracted from Darby’s | 
Tour from New-York to Detroit, just | 
published, with Maps : 


I passed between Navy and Grand! 
Islands, & landed near old Fort Sch'os-! 
ser, and walked down the shore to Whit- | 
ney’s, opposite the fells; it was near 
sunset: silence began to. reign ever the | 
face of nature. Slowly, and at intervals, | 
TI heard the deep, long, and awful roar 
of the cataract; my mind, which for 
years had dwelt with anticipation upon 
this greatest of the world’s traits, ap-, 
proached the scene with fearful solici-' 
tude. Ibeheld the permanent objects, 
the trees, the rocks; and [I beheld also 
the passing clouds, that momentarily 
flitted over the most interesting picture | 
that nature ever painted and exposed to 
the admiration of intelligent beings.— 
With more than my common forbear- 
ance, | concluded to behold amid the; 
beams of a rising sun the greatest object! 
ever presented to human view. But | 
whilst thé stars of the night gleamed | 
through the misty atmosphere of this ap- 
parently fairy land, I walked forth to the 
maryin of the cataract, and in fancy con- 
ceived the-beauties, the horrors and the | 
wonders the coming morning would pro- | 
duce. That morn opened (July 36th) it 
was clearand serene. [expected much, 
and I was not disappointed. ‘The point 
of land above A [in the Map} is a thick 
wood standing upon a sloping bank. ‘The | 
noise of the cataract is heard, but its fea- 
tures unseen, until the observer advan- 
ces to the verge of the fall; it is then | 
seen su obliquely as to destroy its best | 
effect. Defective, however, as was this 
perspective of Niagara, it presented beau- | 
ties inhnitely transcending any I had | 
ever seen before. I stood upon the very | 
slope over which the terrent rushed, and | 
fur many minutes forgot every other ob- | 








— = = = ae 23 
| fore me; but when the fervour of imagi- 
| nation had in some measure subsided, I 
ibeheld under my feet, carved on the 
; smooth rock, G. D. C.—W. P. an: ts 
jand many other initials of friends that 
| had visited this incomparable spot, and 
'left these memorials, that friends only 
| could understand. Ou beholding these 
i recollections of home, you will forgive 
| me, when Lacknowled ge, having dropped 


| upon their traces tears, that were rapid- 


| ly swallowed in the vortex of Niagara. 
‘The beams of morning came, and glanc- 
ed upon the curling volumes that rose 
from the abyss beneath. My eye search- 
ed the bottom of this awful gulf, ancl 
found in its bosom darkness, gloom and 
indescribable tumult, My reilections 
dwelt upon this never-ending conflict, 
this eternal march of the elements, aud 
my very soul shrunk back upon itself.— 
The shelving rock on which I stood trem- 
bled under my feet, and the irresistible 
flood before me seemed to present the 
pictured image of evanescence. The 
rock was yielding piecemeal to ruin; 
fragment after fragment was borne into 
the terrible chasm beneath; and the very 
stream that hurried these broken morsels 
to destruction, was itself a monument of 
changing power. 

I retraced my steps to Col. Whitney’s, 
and after breakfast returned, and de- 
scending the almost perpendicular bank 
of rocks, found myself under the tremen- 
dous FALL OF WATER, that even in 
description has excited the admiration of 
cultivated man! I crossed the Niagara 
strait about 250 yards below the chute.— 
‘lire river was, in some measure, ruffled 
by the confiict it had sustained above, 
but no danger approaches the passenger. 
Perpendicular walls of rock rose on both 
sides, to the appailing elevation of be- 
tween three avd four hundred feet. ‘The 
trees which crowned the upper verge of 
this abyss appeared like shrubs. [ was 
drenched to the skin by the spray of the 
cataract ; but the sublime scene tow ering 
over my head, was too i:mpressive to 
permit much reficction upon a momenta- 
ry inconvenience. ‘The river below the 
falls flows with considerable rapidity, but 
with less velocity er turbulence than I 
had been induced te expect. The op- 
posing banks are perfectly similar, hoth 





ject except the indescribable scene be- | 





eing perpendicular about half the de- 
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scent; below which enormous walls, ex- 
tend slopes, composed of the broken frag- 
ments that have been tern from their ori- 
ginal position by the torrents above. 
Most maps of Niagara are very defective, 
the river being represented too straight. 
The best delineation of this phenomenon 
which I have seen, is contained in the 
map of Niagara river, published with 
General Wilkinson’s Memoirs. In that 
draft, the river above the falls is repre- 
sented, as it is in fact, flowing almost 
westward. Below the chute the stream 
flows abruptly to the north-east, which 
course it pursues more than a mile, from 
whence it again resumes a northern di- 
rection, which, with some partial bends, 
it continues, to the place of its final exit 
in luke Ontario. 

Between the lower extremity of Grand 
[sle and the mouth of Chippewa river, 
the Niagara is upwards of a mile wide, 
but contracts a little a3 the rapitls com- 
mence. The banks as high as Chippewa 
river are not very much elevated above 
the surface of the strait, but apparently 
rise in descending to the pitch or chute. 
The change of relative height is only a 
deception in vision, occasioned by the 
wear of the cataract. After crossing, as 
Ihave already mentioned, I traversed 
the Canada shore to the bank above the 
grand or Canada chute. On the diagram 
enclosed, I have marked the letter C 
upon the spot, from where the best view 
can be ae of the falls, rapids and 
islands, Many persons have iusisted 
that the best view of the falls is to be 
had from Goat Island. At this time I 
cannot form a comparative judgment, as 
the bridge built by Judge Porter, from 
the New-York shore to Goat Island, was 
broken by the ice of last winter. Iam 
doubtful of the fact, of the falls being 
seen to very much advantage from this 
island, as the perspective must be very 
oblique. The rapids are, however, but 
littie less worthy of a visit than the falls 
themselves, and can no doubt be seen 
with much greater effect from Goat Is- 
land than from either shore of the strait. 
‘The rapids, indeed, on the Canada chan- 
nel are a scene of sublimity and gran- 
deur. Tumbling over ledges, many of 
which are 8 or 10 feet perpendicular 
descent; these rapids are in fact a chain 
ef cataracts, over which the immense yo- 





lume rolls its terrific mass towards the 
still more awful scene below. The New- 
York channel has, also, its appropriate 
beauties and attractions to the traveller ; 
many small islands, covered with cedar, 
stand between the main shore and Goat 
| Island, round which the foaming surge 
| dashes with endless rage. One of these 

islets hangs upon tne brow of the falls, 
| and produces a small middle sheet of ten 
or fifteen yards wide, standing in mimick 
majesty between the two gigantick tor- 
rents on each side. 

No adequate idea can be formed from 
description of this wonder of interiour 
North-America. Its pitch in feet, its 
width, velocity, and consequent mass, 
can be estimated with considerable ac- 
curacy ; but the effect upon the mind 
can only be produced from actual view. 
If the massy walls of rock, and the rapids 
above are excepted, there is nothing 
near Niagara that is striking in the scen- 
ery. It is left alone in simple and su- 
blime dignity to strike the soul with a 
sensation that loss of life or sense alone 
can obliterate, but the nature of which 
no language can convey. If towerin 
| mountains and craggy rocks ecaniel 
Niagara, I cannot but believe that much 
of its fine effect would be lost; as it 
exists it is an image whose whole con- 
tour is at once seen, and the recollection 
unbroken by extraneous objects; even 
sound is subservient to the impression 
made upon the heart, none is heard ex- 
cept the eternal roar of the cataract. I 
| would have been rejoiced to have seen 
| this place in a tempest. The whole time 
| L was there, the weather, though warm, 
was otherwise serene and pleasant. Amid 
' the howling of the black northwest wind, 
| Niagara must have something of more 
{than common interest. I am inclined, 
| nevertheless, to believe, that winteralone 
| can give all its most appropriate attend- 
(ant imagery to the falls. But at all 
| times, at all seasons, and [ might say by 
| all minds, will this matchless picture be 
| viewed with wonder and delight, and 
| remembered with feelings of pleasure. 





FROM M. M. NOAH’S TRAVELS. 


SPANISH MANNERS. 


| Tue amusements of the Spaniards con- 





| sist in dancing, walking, riding, playing 
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at carts or billiards, visiting the Theatres, 
or Tertulias (evening parties) and these 
amusements are sought after with avidi- 
ty, because solitude is to them insuffer- 
able, they read so little, and find in their 
own minds so few exhilarating resources. 
—In their domestick relations, they are 
enerally tranquil and indifferent, they 
Eine no convival board, no conversation 
around the cheerful fire-side—Spanish 
women, who form the most important 
and influential portion of the population, 
are generally amiable, except when 
aroused by a fit af jealousy, which is not 
an uncommon thing: their persons are 
small, sometimes delicate: and the 
climate, together with the nature of their 
food, sovn impairs their constitution. 
They have no industry and are unac- 
quainted with domestic econumy ; ani- 
mated, always agreeable, and frequently 
artful, they are pleasant as an acquaint- 
ance, but not desirable as a friend : their 
music is plaintive and affecting, and the 
guitar is the favourite instrument: their 
‘ gait is easy, dignified and graceful— 
They are not taciturn like the men; on 
the contrary, an incessant volubility, 
which the fine language aids, renders the 
company of a Spanish lady by no means 
tedious.-They are the patrons of religion ; 
the women contribute more than the men 
to maintain the ascendancy of the Priests. 
They never neglect attending mass, are 
ever on the knee before the confessional 
x, and a fat jolly Priest, with rosy 
checks and smiling looks, is the constant 
inmate of the family, the ghostly and 
temporal director, the supervisor general, 
the appendage of the toilet, and the 
patron of the pantry. No wonder then 
that their influence is so widely spread, 
and so generally felt—The age of chi- 
valry gave a peculiar tone to Spanish 
manners, which even at the present day, 
has lost none of its effects, and they 
speak of themselves, as the decendants 
of the Knights of Calatrava, and other 
orders, and are filled from “ top to toe,” 
with their gallantry and honor ; all this 
is imagination ; a little more in practice, 
aud less in precept, would benefit Spain. 
They have high notions of honor, which 
they take care a stranger shall know, 
but they rely more on what they have 
been, for character, than what they are 
now. Spain has expended her resources, 








and trades upon a fictious capital: this 
fine country is in a wretched condition, 
the kingdom does not contain one third 
of the population it is capable of support- 
ing: there are few good reads, and no 
accomodation for travellers, no stages or 
light carriages, and even post-horses can- 
not be procured, unless it is on a royal 
road.—It is, therefore, the last country 
which should be visited for pleasure, 
health and business are the only rational 
inducements fora journey through Spain. 
R. I. Amer. 








Agricultural. 


et Fo 


FROM THE VERMONT INTLLIGENCER. 
Mr. Fessenden, 

Although I have been uniformly grati- 
fied, when perusing the successive 
numbers of your paper, to observe the 
respectful attention therein paid to 
Agriculture, my curiosity has yet been 
doubly interested ip some of your later 
numbers, wherein was a representa- 
tion of that excellent farming instru- 
ment the plough ;—and I would con- 
gratulate my brother farmers on the 
honors we derive from the presentation 
in your paper of so accurate a picture 
of that instrument which in our hap- 
oo hours, we are delichted to fal- 
ow round the field, again under the 
impression that it is this implement 
which most essentially prepares the 
earth to yield her abundance for the 
support of man universal, I might be 
permitted to felicitate your readers 
universally, on the happy repast the 
occasion offers, of bringing it so near 
us at this inclement season of the year, 
even of enabling us to spend a leisure 
evening in holding the plough at our 
own fire-sides, while at the same time 
we are perusing your very ably ctided 
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columns. Not, however to range 

abroad without a plan, in speaking of 

this plough, but to make it an occasion 
to introduce some profitable hints, is 
my present design. 

TO FARMERS, 

I would address myself. And in giving 
my belief that this plough is an im- 
provement over al] others bal among 
us, it might be proper for me to assure 
you, my friends, that following the plough 
in summer is my willing occupation ; 
and more especially, that with respect 
to these ploughs, in the sales which may 
be effected, 1 have no personal interest. 
Although possessed of none other than 
hear say evidence of the merits of this 
particular plough, my opinion is that it 
is deserving the attention and trial of 
every considerable farmer—and more 
especially when a trial may be had, as 
appears, free from expense. By those 
who have put these ploughs to the test 
much has Soo said in favor of their 
superior execution in turning and mel- 
lowing the soil ; and I have read several 
addresses from agricultural societies at 
the south and west, wherein this pleugh 
has been spoken of as a vast improve- 
ment upon other kinds.—An agricultural 
society from Virginia, of superior abili- 
ty, endeavoring to oe | the great im- 
portance of a good stuck of farming tools, 
says that “even Freeborn’s cast iron 
plough, of his largest size (a recent in- 
vention) saves one half the iabor neces- 
sary to do the same work, with those I 
used a few years past, which were at 
least equal te the average of the ploughs 
used in the whole state. This immense 
saving results in some measure, from the 
superior facility with which they work, 
but chiefly from the superior effect of the 
work itself, which renders the customary 
repetitions, not only superfluous but per- 
nicious. ‘These ploughs remove the ne- 
cessity of repeated exposure to the sun 
and laceration of roots required by bad 
ploughs, and bestow a larger crop from 
diminished labor. The loss from bad 
ploughs and from the deficiencies of 
other tools weighs heavily upon private 
industry and national prosperity.” To 
recapitulate on what i view to be the 
various advantages of this plough would 
exceed my present limits ; and in further 
apeaking I shall! confine myself mostly 











to the disadvantagas of those to which 
we have been accustomed. I am full 
conscious that the great question which 
would naturally arise in your minds is 
wheter the siesta of these ploughs 
would be likely to produce a direct sav- 
ing of expense. The first cost will some- 
what exceed what we have been accus- 
tomed to pay.—This fact alone, can 
be no criterion, the durability also, must 
be taken into calculation. 1 know it is 
pretty natural for men of our occupation 
to be averse to innovation on the esta- 
blished mode of managing our farms. 
Our forefathers have tok well; we 
are content to do well likewise—with 
scarcely a wish, or hardly a willingness to 
do better.—The want of systematic rules 
for making ploughs must have appeared 
ebvious to the most superficial observer 
in the business of farming. When b 
chance we have obtained a plough, which 
in point of goodness was above mediocri- 
ty, and in point of size to our wish, we 
have sighed in vain for another that 
should be like it. Ploughmaking, as car- 
ried on in the country about us, has 
been almost subservient to the Yankee 
knowledge of guessing—-hence, even com- 
paratively speaking, it has seldemer hap- 
pened, than otherwise, that a good 
plough has been guessed out for us. The 
want of a right pitch in the plough, by 
the sieeve is charged to the black- 
smith, again by the smith it is charged 
to the ploughmaker. But nethwithstand- 
ing the inconveniences we suffer in the 
wood work of our ploughs, for want of 
good timber, for want of system, and 
uniform rules, yet for the greatest weight 
of our expenses on this article, we are to 
look to the blacksmith. Their work at 
lough irons is laborious. Few of us, I 
lieve are so fortunate as to live in the 
vicinity of old experienced workmen. The 
business for some reason generally comes 
into hands of inexperienced workmen, 
journeymen, or entered apprentices. — 
Look to your annual bill for plough 
irons, and to the first cost, the cost of 
repairing and sharpening—of repairing 
‘did I say,—let me also say the cost of 
impairing—of destroying—and let me 
ask, have you not suffered grossly froin 
the unskillfulness or obstinacy of those 
to whom convenience or necessity oblig- 
ed you to trust in the fixing of your 
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lough irons. Have you not left your 
irons to be a little repaired, when per- 
haps new and nearly sound, and found 
them perfectly unsound and shattered in 
pieces by fire flaws? Have you not at 
different times ordered your irons to be 
newlaid or enlarged, and been taxed from 
one to twoand a half dollars, and instead 
of, enlarged, found them diminished in 
weight, by a dissolution into cinders, 
misshapen, and in all respects worse 
than before ? Have you not in other ca- 
ses given exact directions as you suppos- 
ed how they should be done, and in the 
result found your directions disregarded, 
and that your untaught workman pre- 
tended to know better your own wisnes, 
than you yourself? And among the in- 
cidental expences of this article, the loss 
of time (which is money) of yourselves 
and teaim in the most hurrying times, zo- 
ing to the blacksmith for sharpening or 
small reparations, waiting perhaps his 
will and pleasure, returning and per- 
chance finding the evil not remedied, re- 
turning again and again for a betterment, 
are not the least considerable, But I 
would not speak ill of any profession of 
men. 


The evils, with many others with 
which yourselves know, we are burdened 
in the use of our common ploughs will 
be obviated by substituting the patent 
ploughs. But whether a train of evils, 
equal or greater might not arise from the 
oleten of the latter, although my opi- 
nion is in the negative. I aim net pre- 
pared to speak with assurance. My ob- 
ject in laboring the subject is to preclude 
those prejudices, which possibly some- 
where may have existed. I intend mak- 
ing a trial as soon as the spring opens. 
I shall just add a word oa what I take 
to be meant by the combined powers of 
the wedge and the screw, not philoso- 
phically but as they apply to the plough. 
The power of the wedge is exercised in 
the forward part in dividing the earth, 
while that of the screw is displayed in 
what we call the mould beard, winding 
in the exact order of the augur, and as it 
advances forward its length being just 
sufficient to turn the earth topside 
‘down. 


AGRAIRIUS. 
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the debts due to the several institutions 
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one of the Imperial Suite. 
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Tue amount of the capital of all the B® vull, . 
Banks in Massachusetts, from an official Jj hum. 
report made in January, 1819, ws 3 ———— 
$ 12,870,000. The deposites in all the 
Banks in the State, about 2,000,000— - 





the notes in circulation about 4,000,000— 








about 16,000,000; and the specie in 
the Banks, amounted to about 
$ 1,000,000. R. I. Amer. 














As tlie Emperor of Russia was travel- 
ling some time since from Paris in Sedan 
in a very plain travelling carriage, he 
erage a little peasant boy get up be- 
uind it ; after some time his Majesty said 
to him—* My boy, why do you get up 
behind my carriage ?” to which the little 
fellow replied —* Because Sir, I want to 
get to Sedan as quick as possible.”— 
“And what do you want to do at Sedan 
my boy * ”—* 'T'o see the Emperor Alex- 
ander, Sir.”— Indeed ! and pray what 
makes you so desirous of seeing the 
Emperor ? ”—* Because, Sir, I hear that 
he 1s a very good man, and loves the 
French "—* Well, my little fellow, you 
see hin before you.” The poor boy quite 
confused, got off the back of the carria- 
ge, and burst into tears; the Emperor, 
however, re-assuring him, made him re- 
take his place, saying, they should tra- 
! together. By the time they had 












































vel 
reached Sedan, the Emperor became 
so taken with his little companion, that 
he asked him if he would go to Russia 
with him, to which the latter replied, 
“ most willingly ;” “then (said the hee 
volent Alexander) as Providence has 
placed you in my hands, your future for- 
tunes shall be my care.” Accordingly 
the fortunate young rustic left Sedan as 
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AN IRISH DEFENCE. 
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At the Commission Court in Dub- 
lin, lately, a peep-o’-day boy of tho 
name of Thady Keirnan, was tried and 
found guilty of stealing two cows.— 
In his defence Thady protested his 
innocence, and with a most rueful 
countenance solemnly denied — the 
charge of having carried off the cows, 
—* for,” said he, * one of them was 
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a vull, and the other cow followed 
him.” 
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Chasing the forms that peaceful dwell, 
To plant the demon of despair. 





But, ah, the charms that pensive play, 
And on thy bosom rest so fair, 

In softest accents seem to say, 
The heart that owns them is sincere! 


Again, then, Hymen I adore, 
Thy yoke to firm affection true ; 
And turn the love Annira bore, 
O pleasing thought ! sweet girl, to you. 
EDMUND. 
Baltimore, March 2, 1819. 


—se——-— 
FOR THE JOURNAL. 
Mr. Editor, 














— POETRY. 


FOR THE JOURNAL. 


To Miss . 


Who bore a striking resemblance to a 
Lady that once gained the author’s af- 
fection. 


Au! cease, dear girl, whose pensive eye 
In dewy lustre beams so sweet ; 

Ah! cease to wake afiliction’s sigh, 
Or call it from its close retreat. 


{fn glances thus, Annira fair, 
Won this restless heart of mine; 
That sweetly fond, bewitching air, 
Her beauties all, dear girl, are thine. 


But, then, methinks thy softer soul, 
Would scorn to act Annira’s part, 
And when possess’ of love’s controul, 

Would ne’er afflict the lover’s heart. 


“Ah! trust them not tho’ they may sigh, 
And gayest lovers fondly woo ; 
Nor e’er consent to break the tie, 
That truth has made to love and you.” 
’Twas thus I warn’d the lovely maid, 
Against the arts they pleasing try ; 
But fickle she, by riches sway’d, 
Has rent love’s tender-woven tie. 


And well this troubled breast can tell, 


The cares that grow and fester there: | 


The following epigram was occa- 
sioned in this manner. A young gentle- 
man being rebuked by a lady for not re- 
turning her salute in the street, defend- 
ed himself by the fuilowing 


EPIGRAM: 


Foraivr, sweet girl, th’ averted look, 
That speaks the soul unkind ; 

For you must know from learned ‘Tooke, 
That love is always blind. 


To which the lady replied by another : 


I need not many words to tell, 

Your learn’d assertion’s quite untrue, 
3y these alone, I'll prove it well, 

1 both observ’d and knew you too. 


SOPHIA. 


From the R. I. American. 
THE EMIGRANT’S GRAVE. 


| Way mourn ye! why strew ye those 
flewrets around, 

“To yon new sodded grave as your 
slow steps advance ¢” 7 

| In yon new sodded grave (ever dear be 
the ground) 

Lies the stranger we loved, the poor 
Exile from France. 


« And is the poor Exile at rest from his 
wo, 
“No longer the sport of misfortune 
and chance ? 





“ Mourn on, villaze mourners, my tears, 
too. shal! Low 
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“ For the stranger ye loved, the poor j 


Exile from France.” 


Oh, kind was his nature, though bitter his 
fate, 
And gay was his converse, tho’ broken 
his heart, 
No comfort, no hope, his own heart could 
elate, 
Though comfort and hope he to all 
could impart. 


Ever joyless himself, in the joys of the 
plain 
stint foremost was he, mirth and plea- 
sure to raise ; 
And sad was his soul, yet how blithe was 
his strain, 
When he sung the glad song of more 
fortunate days. 


One pleasure he knew, in his straw-co- 
vered shed, 
For the snow-beaten beggar his faggot 
to trim ; 
One tear of delight he would drop on the 
” bread 
Which he shared with the poor, still 
poorer than him. 


And when round his death-bed, profuse- 
ly we cast 
Every gift, every solace our hamlet 
could bring, 
He blest us with sighs which we thought 
were his last, 
But he still had a prayer for his coun- 
try and king. 


Poor Exile, adieu! undisturb’d be thy 
sleep ; 
From the feast, from the wake, from 
the evergreen dance, 
How oft shall we wander, by moon-light 
to weep 
O’er the stranger we loved, the poor 
Exile from France. 


To the church going bride shall thy mem- 
*ry impart, 
One pang, as her eyes o’er thy cold 
relics glance ; 
One flower from her garland, one tear 
from her heart, 
Shall drop on the grave of the Exile 
from France. 





From the New-York Daily Advertiser. 


This poem was suggested by the author’s 
having seen a imaniac in the yard of 
the Pennsylvania Hospital. He was 
sitting on the ground, and drawing 
lines with a small shrub. He had been 
engaged to a lady, who was shortly al- 
terwards consumed by fire, in conse- 
quence of which his reason deserted 
him. 

TO PROFESSOR DAVID HOSACK, 


This poem is dedicated, being an humble 
offering to his genius and acquire- 
ments. 


THE MANIACS DREAM. 


~ —— Oh Madness! 

To what pale demon slrall I liken thee? 

Thou art sick Fancy’s ghost, tired Me- 
mory’s 

Troubled dream. 
mise 

Who with unequal rule, drags trembling 
horror 

From the breaking heart, and chains it 
in the 

Confines of the brain.” 
Farmer’s “Ruins of Sheldon Church.” 


A Pilgrim sad, friendless, obscure and 
alone, 
Stood gazing on Schuylkill’s bright 
wave, 
When soon he beheld a pale sepulchre 
stone, 
And a Maniac stretched on a grave. 


Monarch of wild sur- 


His bosom was bare and his aspect was 
dire, 
And his hair with dead lichens was 
bound ; 
He started, and snatching a neighboring 
briar, 
Stoop’d down, and drew lines on the 
ground. 


But the lines that he drew were erased 
by the wind, a 
And he smote on his bosem so bare, 
Ah! what can erase from the desolate 
mind 
The lines that are traced by despair! 


Draw near, and I’}l answer, he said wit! 
a sigh, 
Thy question was tender and meek, 
*T was ask’d by a gentle and pitying eye 
"T'was writ on a weatherworn cheek; | 
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Such language I love, it communes with 
the breast, 4” 
Such language to sorrow is given, 


"Tis well by the brow and by silence “| 


press’d, a 
And ’tis used by the Angels in Heaven. 


Be calm ye that reyel, nor smile ye that 
hope, 
For the sunbeams of bliss on the mor- 
row, ; 
The path that ye trace is a desolate slepe, 
And descends to the confines of sorrow. 


For joy, like a beam of the Evening hour 
Is lost in the darkness around it, 
And hope, like the distant Cimmerian 
flower 
‘Bs hid—for what wretch ever found it? 


And peace and contentment are shadowy 
forms 
That smile upon fortune a day ; : 
But where thought stalks abread amid 
gathering sterms, 
They flit like a vision away: 


And all that we feel, or behold, or desire, 
All things that are true, or that seem, 
All glories that meunt—are eclipsed, and 
"retire, 
They are merely a Maniac’s Dream. 


if one angel form should be dear to your 
soul, 
3y fortune’s reverses unshaken, 
Distrust,—for you taste not joys flatter- 
ing bow!, 
*Tis a dream—still distrust till you 
waken; 


Nay seek not, fur mine is no gathering 
flame 
For the mob of the world to discover, 
Oh! he that makes current a love che- 
rished name, 
Deserves not the name of a lover. 


When the rain falls at night, and the 
wind whistles by, 
I have heard a sweet voice gently call- 
ing, 
And [ve seen a pale cheek, and a glim- 
mering eye 
That look’d dim like a star when it’s 
falling. 


List—list to my tale, though the sky is 
overcast, 


4 
i 


| 


Like a comet it speeds and gives light to 
the past, 
To illustrate——a Maniac’s Dream. 


As pensive musing I reclined 
Near Schuytkill’s fragrant side, 
Sleep stole delusive o’er my mind 
Like shadows on the tide. 
How sweetly then Aurora smiled 
Within her eastern bower, 
And Fancy o’er my bosom’s wild 
Made every weed a flower. 
The sand seemed gold, the clouds above 
Look’d fair like angels dreaming; 
‘The dew drops of the vernal grove 
Seem’d sapphires brightly gleaming : 
Yes, flow’rs were sweet, and clouds were 
light, 
And fair the spangled blossom ; 
But sweeter far the Tovely sprite 
That lean’d upon my bosom. 
She press’d my hand-her grasp was cold= 
Farewell, farewell, she sigh’d ; 
But ere she fled, shriek’d out—behold 
Behold thy destined bride! 
A sybil with disshevell’d hair 
Stood gazing on a briar ; 
Her brow was deeply mark’d with care, 
Unstrung her shattered lyre: , 
She held a taper in her hand, 
Her light was backward cast, 
It beam’d upon no other strand 
But that already past. 
The blossoms that compos’d her wreath, 
Hung faded round her head ; 
She glean’d them from a desert heath— 
They grew above the dead. 
Welcome, she cried—we must not part 
Till death our hands shall sever 5 
I hold my empire o’er thy heart, 
And thou art mine for ever. 


| My kinsman is a wizard dread 


By wakefulness distress’d, 

fle never rests his weary head 
Except on fancy’s breast ; 

His name to joy is seldoin known, 
His power is dearly bought, 

He seeks the mountaim cave alone, 
And mortals call him Thought. 

He leaves unclosed his cavern door, 
But I still near it stray, 

Or time would soon despoil his store, 
And steal his scroll away : 

Come, wedded lord, the cave is near, 
Within its haunts we'll rove ; 

I’}l show you pale Revenge’s bier, 





Still Memory traces a lingering beam, : 


I'll show you—-one you love. 
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Then swiftly changing spectres past, 
When lo! an angel came; 
Her robe was shatter’d by the blast, 
Aid wrapt in livid flame. 
My bosom by her hand was press’d, 
Its living impulse fled;, 
And forms that rul’d my aching heart 
Seem’d mounting to my head. 
Farewell !—within his cavern Grear, 
With Memory for thy bride, 
Near ‘Thought’s pale star, and Fancy’s 
sphere, 
Be ever blest, she cried.— 
Fer though the earth may fade away, 
These lights shall never leave thee, 
And when you seek my couch of clay, 
They never will deceive tee. 
Convulsed, I rear’d my aching head, 
But saw no torches gleam ; 
The airy forms of anguish fled, 
*fwas but—a Maniac’s Dream! 
But soon reality appeared, 
The shadowy screen withdrew— 
Then, then my wounded brain was seared, 
For mark !—the dream was trae! 


° 
The Night Demon shook her dark plumes 
over the world, 


And convened her assembly of images | 


dire. 
Dull silence prevailed till the ‘larm bell 
toll’d, 
When the heavens were lighted with 
volames of fire. 


Fly, fly to her resoue ; ‘hence maddening 
pain, 
She rises above on the wings of the 
blast, 
She descends and her arms now encircle 
my brain, 
I claspher—she smiles—for the ha- 
vock is pass’d. 
*Tis false——-I still see the fell monarch of 
fire, 
With a flame on his helm and an orb 
on his crest, 
He escapes !—and his glittering torches 
expire, 
As I grasped them convulsed to my 
shuddering breast. 


Though wounded and fallen; like a war- 
rior proud, 
I offer thee naught but contempt and 
disdain, 
I dare thee again from thy dim thunder 
cloud, 


| 
/ 
: 
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er > ar : 

a lightning now pierces my 
rain. 


I smile at thy efforts, I scorn all thy 


power, . 
@- not the deep swelling wave, ss» 
Or the mist, nor the dew, nor the chill 
winter shower, be 
Vil cool it with mould from her grave. 


Soft—soft I recover, Oh! loveliest sprite, 
Still, still art thou near to relieve me, 
No Giant, by morn, or by noon,:or by 

night, 
Of this mould has the power to bereave 
me. 


Farewell—But I'll whisper this truth in 
thine ear, 
The world is a desolate cave, 


| Its smile is a phantom, its radiance a 


tear, 
And its couch of repose, is a grave. 


| For all that we feel ; or behold, or desire, 


All things that are true or that seem, 
All glories that mount, are eclipsed and 
retire, 
They are merely a Maniac’s Dream. 
H. T. Feeese, 
IMPROMPTU. 
Danntes, to make a greater sliow, 
Wear coats stuck out with pads and 
pufling ; 
And this is surely apropos, 
For what’s a goose without the stuf- 
fing. 


London paper. 


What better reason can you guess 
Why men are poor, and ladies thin 
ner-— 
But thousands now for dinner dress 
*Till nought is left to dress for din- 
ner. 











we Those of the subscribers to they 
Journal of the Times, who do not wish to 
patronise the Morning Chronicle, will 
please to signify the same by calling at 
the Bookstore of Messrs. Schaeffer & 
Maund, 214 Market-street, before the 
first of April next. Country Subscri- 





bers are requested to forward their sic 
month’s subscription. rr 





